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% HE purpose of education is to fit the boys and girls in 
our schools practically as well as intellectually for the 
work of life. Fitness for the work of life, as I under- 
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stand the term, includes more than the power to earn a 
livelihood. This power must be fortified by a sense of duty 
and a preference for things that are worthy and beautiful. 
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Above all, this power should be exercised in a spirit of un- 
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selfishness and with regard to the welfare of the community. 
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In school games, in which I take so much interest, and in 
many of the modern forms of school work, your pupils will 
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learn the invaluable lessons of comradeship and co-operation, 
of playing, and working for the team rather than for them- 
selves alone. If this view of education is right—and I believe 
it is—then I say: ‘Give us more and more education’.”’ 


—Prince or Wares’ Appress: To VocATIONAL TEACHERS, 
Lonpon, Enc. 
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TEACHING SCHOOL IS HARD WORK 


You can make it easier and more effective if you have an ample supply of nie 
equipment. Check off the following list and then show your school | hoard your {needs. 
‘Greater value per dollar of School District money.’ 


MAPS, revised to date, $6.75 up CLOCKS, $3.00, $4.50, $12.00 ART STUDIES, all grades, 50c doz. 


GLOBES, $6.50 and u DRAWING SUPPLIES, most com- 
NUMERAL 1 FRAME, $1.50 ake ins the Weer STUDY LEAFLETS, for above, Se 
per doz, 


REPORT CARDS REED, $1.00 to $1.60 per Ib. per doze 
DICTIONARY, 35c to $27.00 PLASTICINE, 10 Ibs. $4.50 SANITARY SUPPLIES: Keep your 
PENCIL $1.75 to $2.50 BUSY WORK and MANUAL school clean and healthy 
IDEAL DUPLICATO! 00 TRAINING SUPPLIES, 52 DIALOGUES and PLAYS for every 
THERMOMETER, 50c to $1.00 crowded pages in my catalogue occasion 
lam Special Sales Agent for the publications of The Institute of Applied Art helpful, time-saving Manuals, as follows: 
On Art blic School), Arithmetic 

wie Composition (HS. 1), On wn eee 

ee yt eee (HS. III), General Science 
and Civics (VIII), West’s Short e ; y Oxi | Coutanebetets (v-VP) 
t's History, Na- at $1.50 each, postpaid. at 50c, tpaid > 
Profit by the experience and knowledge of some of Alberta's leading Educationists 


an lt $1.00each, postpaid. 
All text books and reference books as prescribed in new course. 


F e E. O S B O R N E School Supply House 


CALGARY ALBERTA 


KEEP MY CATALOGUE NO. 12 ON YOUR DESK FOR CONSTANT REFERENCE. FREE FOR THE ASKING. 


On Art (High School), Composition 


Alberta’s Largest 


Buy Your Furs at Present Low Prices 


THE VALUES OF OUR EARLY SEASON OFFERINGS CANNOT BE REPEATED 


[MANUFACTURED in our own factories at a minimum expense during the 
quiet of the summer season, from skins bought before the raw fur market 


advanced—there is not a fur garment in our present stocks that can be replaced 
later in the year except at a considerable increase in cost. 


BY CHOOSING YOUR FUR COAT NOW you have a much larger assort- 
ment to choose from, as well as a decided price advantage. 


WHILE PRESENT STOCKS LAST we are featuring Fine Fur Coats 
of No. 1 ses pee skins, plain and trimmed, in the following’ groups of 
outstanding val 


HUDSON SEAL 
$295.00 to $345.00 
No. 2 Quality Coats from $245.00 


PERSIAN LAMB 
$265.00 to $345.00 
No. 2 Quality:Coats from $195.00 


ELECTRIC SEAL 
$95.00 to $145.00 
No. 2 Quality Coats from $79.50 


MUSKRAT 
$185.00 to $225.00 
No. 2 Quality Coats from $145.00 


Outstanding values also in Coats of Grey Squirrel, Mole, Caracul, Raccoon, 
Opossum and other fashionable furs. 


Our ett Plan will 
Help. You 
Deferred Payments Arranged 


Write today stating size of coat 
required in the fur you desire, 
and we will send a selection for 
sieve in ‘your own home. 
© pay ae charges both 
ways. No obligation to purchase. 
10% of pure price secures 
any garment; balance arr 
in convenient payments. ° 
interest to pay. Furs held in 
storage, free of charge, until 
delivery is made. Your satis- 
faction. guaranteed or money 
refund 


Write for copy of our 1926 - 1927 


Catalog of Furs 


HOLT, RENFREW & CO. LIMITED 


Makers of Dependable Furs since 1837 
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Cruth and the Cearhers 


A LAYMAN CONTRIBUTOR 


N a recently published book on “The Mind of Man”, 

by Mr. Lothrop Stoddart, the author suggested 
that there is at least a possibility of a great attack 
being made on intellectual and scientific knowledge by 
the combined forces of ignorance and reaction throughout 
the world. Amongst other bases for his theory he cites 
the conflict between so-called Fundalmentalism and 
Modernism in the United States, and suggests that the 
spirit inherent in the Fundamentalist movement is 
potentially present in great masses of the people of 
Europe also, particularly the more backward races of 
eastern and southern Europe, and that it may be ex- 
ploited by short-sighted and ignorant people on the 
one hand, or by crafty and ambitious persons on the 
other. If such an attack materializes, Mr. Stoddart 
is none too confident that it will fail. 


This is an interesting, if somewhat disquieting 
theory. Knowledge and truth have always had their 
enemies in the world, and probably always will have. 
In the struggle against those enemies success has not 
always lain on the side of the former in spite of the 
fact that man has made huge advances in the realm of 
intellect since he first appeared in the world. The 
advances have not been continuous. There have been 
checks and repulses in their course, which have meant 
for the human race an incalculable volume of suffering 
and misery. For instance, the Greeks of the classical 
period were intellectually little if at all behind the 
foremost races of today. In scientific knowledge cer- 
tainly they were infinitely inferior, but in mental alert- 
ness, in their capacity for suggesting and analysing 
theories of life and of social organization, they had little 
to learn from the moderns. Anyone who has read 
classical Greek literature knows that there is a striking 
absence of intellectual crudeness or immaturity about 
it. Similarly the Romans in the sphere of civil law 
were almost if not quite abreast of modern days. In 
the later days of the Roman Empire science was beginning 
to make some progress. It is held that in Egypt in the 
early centuries of the Christian era surgery had reached 
a higher level than it attained in Europe or America 
until the last century. As to social customs the women 
of the later Roman Empire held a higher position in 
respect of freedom and influence than was held by any 
women until the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
Yet all this intellectual attainment, this legal and 
scientific and social advance were blotted out of existence 
in the centuries which followed the break-up of the 


Roman Empire and the spread of the Mohammedan 
power over Europe, Asia and North Africa. One has 
only to think of the state of Europe during those Dark 
Ages to realize this. The wars, both civil and national, 
the superstition and cruelty, the ignorance and intoler- 
ance, the poverty, disease and misery make a grim and 
terrible story. All this decline, too, began at the very 
time when Christianity with its great basic doctrines of 
purity, mercy, and peace was spreading over Europe, 
and the period of the greatest darkness coincided with 
the period of the Christian church’s greatest material 
power. It is disquieting to remember that some of the 
most terrible cruelties and some ofthe bitterest oppos- 
ition to the spread of knowledge and intellectual freedom 
must be laid at the door of that church, even though 
at the same time it was responsible for much of what 
good influences did exist and was the custodian of the 
greater part of the little learning that did survive. 

There is a much more modern instance of a step 
back in civilization. The Russian Empire before 1917 
was anything but a progressive political unit. Yet it 
did have the superficial apparatus and organization of 
civilization, and its educated intellectual class, though 
very small in proportion to the whole Empire, was yet 
fairly numerous and increasing. Nearly the whole of 
that civilization and that educated class was destroyed 
by the Bolshevist revolution, and the Russian nation 
thrown back almost to the extent of generations. Had 
the Bolshevist movement succeeded in spreading over 
Europe, as it came measurably near to doing, it is quite 
conceivable that all European civilization might have 
received as proportionately severe a check as that of 
Russia did. 


Now wherein has all this any application for us in 
Canada or in North America generally? In the first 
place, it emphasizes the fact, liable to be forgotten by 
many people at all times, that the price of progress is 
eternal vigilance, that the human race cannot afford to 
sleep on its intellectual laurels, lest in its slumber its 
own hands should pluck these laurels from its brow 
and tear them into pieces. If this metephor is reduced 
to plain terms and expanded it may be stated in this 
way: both the United States and Canada have been 
peopled mainly by individuals of comparatively simple 
origin, not endowed with great wealth or elaborate 
education. In the course of settling and reducing to a 
civilized condition the vast areas of their countries 
these new-comers have necessarily had their attention 
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mainly devoted to the material beginnings of things. 
They have had little time for the intellectual refinements 
of life, and by reason of their democratic constitutions 
their leaders have been mainly drawn from the rank 
and file. At the same time they have been and are 
true to their mainly Anglo-Saxon origin in that they 
have been intensely proud, jealous of interference, 
unwilling to admit inferiority in any respect or to take 
lessons from anyone. Finally, they have attained or 
are in process of attaining great material wealth. The 
result has been a certain youthful pretentiousness, an 
inclination to cover the comparative newness and raw- 
ness of their institutions by the terms and names bor- 
rowed from the older lands of their origin. Thus every 
petty training or scholastic institution professes to turn 
out ‘‘graduates,” and on the smallest pretext gives those 
“graduates” anything from a string of letters after 
their names to a highly colored and gilded diploma. 
The abuse of university degrees in the United States is 
notorious. The unqualified doctors scandal unmasked 
a year or two ago was a glaring instance of the same thing. 
What happens in the United States tends to happen in 
Canada too, though there are in Canada certain in- 
fluences which fortunately apply a sort of brake to the 
downward course of easy shams. Any business man in 
Canada can tell of stenographers possessed of unimpeach- 
able graduation certificates, who had difficulty in spelling 
accurately words of much greater length than “dog’”’ or 
“cat.’’ As with the humbler, so it is with the more 
advanced callings. The trail of the charlatan is in 
danger of being imposed on them. For instance, the 
high school of a certain centre in Alberta professed 
to teach Latin to its pupils, and a number of the pupils 
desired to learn Latin. All the members of the staff 
held univeristy degrees. Not one of them knew any 
Latin worth mentioning. Yet Latin was “taught” to 


the aspiring pupils by a B.A. who kept a lesson or so 
ahead of the class throughout the term. It is hardly 
necessary to sugest that such teaching must have been 
a sham anda farce, a virtual fraud on both pupils 
and taxpayers. Further, it is more or less openly 
admitted that once a boy or girl scrapes through Grade 
XI and obtains admission to one of the Alberta Normal 
Schools, that boy or girl, however lazy or incompetent, 
cannot be prevented from obtaining a certificate as a 
teacher and going forth to inoculate with his or her 
sloppy igorance a whole class or a whole school of pupils. 


The drift of the whole argument may not be appar- 
ent. There is a danger existing in this North American 
continent that truth shall be subordinate to shams in 
many leading spheres of life. It is apparent in politics, 
in the church, in the professions, and it carries with it 
the seed of the much greater danger which Mr. Lothrop 
Stoddart suggested in his book referred to at the begin- 
ning of this article. Sham teachers, sham lawyers, 
sham doctors, sham clergymen, sham statesmen mean 
in time sham science, sham religion, and sham civiliza- 
tion. There must be many teachers in Alberta who can 
work out in their minds the whole argument here merely 
outlined, and who, if they do so, will realize its serious- 
ness for their country. They should realize also that 
with the teaching profession more than any other lies 
the power to put a stop to this danger, and the responsi- 
bility if they fail to do so. Each teacher can do some- 
thing in the matter. Each can see to it that in his or 
her class-room shams and frauds of every kind, virtual 
or literal, are ruthlessly exposed, and made to carry 
with them their proper penalty in promotion deferred 
and failure at examinations. Each teacher, in short, 
can put truth in the forefront of his or her work with 
infinite gain to the generation to come. 


Examination Standards 


D. L. SHorturrre, M.A. 





S THE question of examination standards seems to 
be in the air, I feel constrained to set down two or 
three thoughts of my own in regard to the matter. 
A‘standard should be a STANDARD, something 
the good student will respect and the slacker fear. 
If I had to choose between two evils I would much 
prefer a standard open to the charge of being auto- 
cratic, unbénding, and even unjust at times, to a stan- 
dard threatening (on paper) at one time, but weak, 
yielding, frightened and ridiculous at another. Any 
high school teacher who observes things will testify to 
the demoralizing effects of this latter sort of standard. 
Nobody “catches on” to these things more quickly than 
the slacker type of students who occupy so many seats in 
our overcrowded high schools. The one sign of intellectual 
health I find in these slackers is the fact that they 
develop a healthy contempt for this business of tinkering 
and toying with examination results in order to get a 
certain per cent. of our students ‘‘through.” 

Now, I am no worshipper of the past,—ancestor- 
worship probably is suitable to the Chinese but not to 
us, nevertheless there has been a past, and in spite 
of our ignorance concerning the most of it some things 
have come down to us out of it. I believe in preserving 
these things if they appear sensible and useful, but in 
reforming or discarding them if they appear foolish 
and: useless. One of these legacies from the past is 
our high school system. I think I can see many im- 


perfections as well as many good things in it. I may 
say here, heretical though the remark may appear, 
that some of the worst imperfections in it are of com- 
paratively recent importation. 

I shall now explain why I refer to things that “have 
come down to us out of the past.’”’ In order to make 
my meaning clear I shall take by way of illustration 
one subject, arithmetic. _I have no doubt the remarks 
I shall make with regard to it could be made with equal 
propriety concerning some other subjects. There is a 
school of pedagogical ‘‘thought” growing up in our 
midst which tells us that the way to set a standard 
in a subject, say arithmetic, is so to adjust questions, 
markings, scores, frequency distributions, personal 
equations, etc., etc., that a certain per cent. of the 
students shall pass anyhow, apparently whether they 
know anything about the subject or not! But there 
has come down to us out of the past a certain idea of 
what acquaintance with the elementary properties of 
number a high school graduate ought to possess. Now 
if it can be shown that this idea, this cumulative result 
of the experience of civilized peoples generally, is foolish 
and useless, then away with it, and let us adopt a new 
standard. But now comes the time for me to make a 
statement for which I fear I shall be judged a raving 
maniac. It is this: the young people in the high schools 
of this country have NOT that comfortable acquaintance 
with the elementary properties of number which the 
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collective experience of civilized communities has led 
us to believe to be both attainable and desirable. I 
make this statement deliberately, realizing its serious- 
ness. I have no hesitation in making it after a good 
many years’ experience in mathematics classes in our 
high schools, classes in some cases drawn from widely 
separated parts of the province. 

Now if our acquaintance with arithmetic here were 
at least a rough approximation to that above referred 
to as that which the experience of the past has led us 
to believe attainable and useful, then I should say that 
a system which permitted a certain per cent. of our 
students to pass might possibly be defensible. But 
suppose the opposite to be the case; suppose our “norm” 
of arithmetic is ridiculously low (as I declare it is), 
and then suppose we adopt some sort of scoring system 
whereby a certain per cent. of our students are to pass 
anyway, in spite of their ignorance; then what hope 
is there of their ever attaining that general acquaintance 
with numbers and that comfortable and _ practical 
facility in their manipulation which, among other 
things, is one of the marks of a civilized and progressive 
community? The answer is obvious. Our present 
ignorance of the rudiments of arithmetic will become 
permanently settled upon as the ‘‘norm” of arithmetic 
for Alberta! 

On the other hand suppose we set a standard in 
arithmetic on a par with that of the rest of the civilized 
world (which we already have done ON PAPER), and 
suppose we honestly tell our students that they must 
come up to it or get ‘‘ plucked’’; suppose also we adhere 
to what we have told them, even to the point of plucking 
the whole lot of them if necessary, how many years 
would the present depressing ignorance of the bare 
rudiments of arithmetic in our schools continue? I 
have seen some illuminating instances of what even a 
dull student will do if he is put ‘‘up against it,” and is 
not fooled with. But if he once “catches on” to the 
fact that our standards are tissue paper, that we are 
bluffing and do not mean half we say, then heaven help 
us! The student will take us not as we say we are but 
as he has discovered us to be. 

Possibly, in some future communication, I might 
suggest a few thoughts concerning the difficulty of 
having a proper high school standard anyhow with our 
present overcrowded public school curriculum as a 
back-ground of preparation. Many a young person 
who appears dull in our high schools has been made 
so by the intellectual mauling he has undergone in 
being forced through this public school curriculum. 
No doubt there are many who are chronically and 
constitutionally dull. Some other provision ought to 
be made for them. But not all those who appear dull 
were born that way. Many of them are living testi- 
monies to the folly and quackery of ‘‘educationists.”’ 


CURRICULUM ENQUIRY 


Imperial Bank Building, 
Edmonton, Alta. 
To High School Teachers: 

Dear Sir or Madam,—For the information of the 
Executive of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, and for 
guidance of the representative of the A.T.A. on the 
High School and University Matriculation Examinations 
Board, will you please indicate definitely which of the 
following regulations with regard to spelling in Alberta 
secondary schools you favor: 

(1) Spelling. (a) All students whose errors in spelling 
average five per subject in all subjects 
exclusive of Composition shall be 
deemed to have failed in Spelling and 


shall be required to carry Spelling as 
an extra and to pass a test in this 
subject before securing a diploma. The 
following are the errors in English and 
Spelling of which account shall be 
taken in grading the papers: 

English: 

(1) Errors in agreement. 

(2) Errors in verb forms. 

(3) Errors in case forms. 

(4) Incomplete sentences. 

(5) Incorrect use of abbreviations, 

e.g., etc. 

Spelling: 

(1) All mis-spellings. 

(2) Incorrect use of the apostrophe. 

(3) Errors in capitalization. 
(b) In the Composition paper spelling 
and English construction are regarded 
as an integral part of the subject; and 
errors will be taken account of as each 
question is being valued. 

(2) The correct spelling of all words peculiar to 
subject matter of the various courses should be mastered. 
In the Composition paper, Spelling and English con- 
struction are regarded as an integral part of the subject; 
and errors will be taken account of as each question is 
being valued. 

Please return this sheet together with your comments 
to 

A.T.A. Orricr, Imperial Bank Bldg., 
Edmonton, Alta. 


Statistical Methods in the Scor- 


ing of Examination Papers 


A. E. Rossoroueu, M.A., Strathcona High School, Edmonton 





UR present High School curriculum, with its unit 

system, is planned on the assumption that the 
different units are of equal difficulty and should require 
the same amount of effort from the student. It is 
further implied that examinations shall be of uniform 
difficulty. There is no doubt that this uniformity of 
standard is far from a reality. In what follows I do not 
wish to be merely critical of the present system, but 
to suggest a way by which we could eliminate many of 
its faults. 

As I see it, the present examination system is faulty 
in the following respects: 

(1) There is no uniformity of standard between 
different subjects in any one year. 

(2) There is no uniformity of standard between 
successive units in the same subject in any one year. 

(3) There is no uniformity of standard between the 
papers in the same unit from year to year. In other 
words there is no definite standard. What we call a 
standard is arbitrary and variable and hence fails to 
qualify as a standard. 

(4) There is no way of adequately allowing for the 
personal prejudices or errors of those who prepare the 
papers. 

(5) There is too much credit given for partial answers, 
and not sufficient penalty for errors. 

(6) The marks are arbitrarily assigned to -the 
questions with the necessity always in the backgpound 
of making them total to 100. 

(7) If a paper proves to have been auduly severe 
the adjusment of marks is arbitrary and unfair to the 
better students. 
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(8) Are sub-examiners unable to mark as closely as 
they would like for fear of plucking the whole group? 

In support of the above criticisms I wish to present 
a few figures taken from the report of the marks obtained 
in the June examinations by certain groups of students 
in Strathcona High School. Let me point out here that 
I realize fully the danger of attempting to draw rigid 
statistical conclusions from a small group, but one 
would assume these figures to be sufficiently valid to 
exhibit the general tendency of the present system. 


TABLE I. 
Frequency Distribution of Marks in Certain Units 








SEconD YEAR First YEAR 
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40-449 | 3 2 4/13] _. 8 2 1 
35-39.9 | _. 2 3 6 6 3 2 
eet & ee 8 uu: 6 oe. t 
25-29.9 | _. af) eee (ee 4 eo eo. 
20-249 | _. | _. Ate 2 oe ee 
15-19.9 | _. : 5 2 es. 
10-149 | _. en Bs * a ae Pi : 
5- 9.9 res oo ; 
0-49 | - coeeilleeieialbente esletnaidieieeemaieeida 
Total._.| 121 | 118 | 91 | 90 | 87 | 84 | 75 | 73 
Mean___| 66.96 | 62.75 | 64.92 | 57.78 | 49.63 | 56.91 | 80.23 | 78.73 
Stand- 





ard De- | 10.92 | 8.825 | 13.45 | 12.44 | 18.82 | 17.24 | 17.62 | 13.69 
viation 


% failed| 4.96 








5.09 | 10.99 | 27.78 | 35.63 | 35.71 | 4.00} 2.74 


Table I presents frequency distributions of the 
marks of the second year students in Strathcona High 
School in the six units which had the highest enroll- 
ment, and of the first year students in two units. We 
will designate these units A2, B2, C2, D2, E2, F2, El 
and Fl, El and F1 being the first units of the same 
subjects as E2 and F2. 

It is evident at once from Table I that there is a vast 
difference in results obtained in different units. This 
difference depends on several factors: 

(1) Difference in difficulty of the papers. 

(2) Difference in standards in marking. 

(3) Difference in ability of the groups. 

(4) Difference in quality of instruction. 

(5) Difference in innate difficulty of the subject 
matter in the courses. 

Granting all these factors, it seems to me that they 
must all have been operating in the one direction to 
produce the spread between an average of 80.23 in E, 
and 49.63 in E2. 

It is evident that the brunt of the burden of holding 
back unworthy candidates is not evenly distributed. 
The teachers of these students are agreed however that 
the percentage of these young people not prepared to do 
satisfactory work in the next unit is nearer to 30 than 
to 5. 


There are three things in Table I to which I would 
direct your attention. 

(1) The variation in mean (or average) scores. 

(2) The group of 100% scores in El and F1. 

(3) The gap in E2 from 40 to 50 and the large group 

from 50 to 54.9. 

The first point needs no further comment. 

From the standpoint of statistics no candidate 
should ever get a score of 100. The fact that 11 students 
out of 75 got a score of 100 in unit E1, shows that those 
students were not properly tested out by that paper. 
Giving all due credit to them and to their teacher, yet 
it would be very easy to set a fair paper on their work 
which would have kept any of them from making a 
score of 100. 

The blank in column E2 between 40 and 50 tells its 
own story. It would appear that the paper proved too 
hard, and the difficulty was arbitrarily overcome by 
giving all who earned between 40 and 50 a score of 50. 
This adjustment is not fair to those outside this group. 

I wish to suggest a method of scoring which I believe 
would eliminate the faults I have pointed out, and which 
would not be too laborious in its application. 

I contend that each unit should fail the same per- 
centage of students and that the distribution of scores 
should be approximately uniform. To accomplish this 
end I would introduce what I call a Standard Score, 
and I would convert all scores as assigned by the 
markers into their equivalent standard scores. Students 
would then be promoted on the basis of their standard 
scores. 

As to the method of creating this Standard Score, 
there is room for difference of opinion. Assuming that 
we have something in the nature of a standard at present. 
I would suggest as one possibility that we might throw 
all the marks of the past five years in all subjects into 
one frequency distribution and use that as our Standard 
Distribution. Whatever method of obtaining it is used, 
a Standard Score could easily be decided upon, and 
then the scores in all units could be translated into 
standard scores as outlined below. 

In the first place, the examination paper should be 
made up of questions fairly distributed over the whole 
course of study for the unit. These questions should 
be fairly easy, should demand accurate acquaintance 
with the subject matter. There should be a sufficient 
number of questions and a suitable time limit so that 
no candidate could answer a full paper. This is to avoid 
having undistributed scores. 

Secondly, the marks assigned to a question should be 
approximately proportional to the number of distinct 
steps or points to be dealt with in giving an answer. 
Here I would introduce a new feature. In scoring 
partial answers I would allow marks for correct steps 
as at present but in place of giving simply a zero for a 
wrong answer, I would give minus one (-1) for each 
erroneous step. At present the slow, careful worker 
who has 45% of his work done correctly, but no more, 
does fare as well as the erratic and untrustworthy indivi- 
dual who gets 25% correct and does some lucky guessing 
on the rest. 

Under the scheme I am presenting it does not matter 
what the maximum mark on any paper may be. It 
will be satisfactory so long as it is large enough to give 
a reasonable distribution of scores. Any mark from 20 
up would work. This flexibility in the maximum mark 
makes it possible to allow readily for those too frequent 
errors on examination papers which make it necessary 
to discard certain questions before scoring. 

The answer papers would be valued by the sub- 
examiners and then sent to the statistician who would 
proceed as follows: 
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(1) He would draw up a frequency distribution table 
for each unit. 

(2) He would represent this frequency distribution 
by a percentile graph. 

(3) He would read from this graph the scores 
corresponding to certain percentiles such as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
10, 15, 20, ‘ . 90, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99. 

(4) He would draw a percentile graph for the Stan- 
dard Distribution and from it read the standard scores 
corresponding to the same percentile as in No. (3). 
This would only need to be done once for the Standard 
Distribution as these same readings would do to use 
with all units. 

(5) He would plot a graph (known as a line of re- 
lation) showing the relation between standard scores 
and unit scores for the different percentiles mentioned 
in three and four. 

(6) From this “line of relation” graph he would 
prepare a table showing the standard score correspond- 
ing to each score which occurs in unit scores as given 
him by the markers. 

(7) In entering a student’s standing in the official 
records he would be given the standard mark correspond- 
ing to his mark on the test. 

I shall illustrate this method of scoring, using as a 
set of marks those in units A2, E2, and E1, as reported 
in Table I. 


PERCENTILE GRAPHS 
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In Figure I we have percentile graphs drawn for 
units A2, E2 and E1, and also for an assumed standard 
score. This standard was obtained by adding the fre- 
quencies in the first six units of Table I, and alterating 
the totals a little so as to make the whole distribution 
fit a little better my idea of an ideal distribution. It 
was made up so as to fail 25% of the candidates. It 
is a purely arbitrary standard but will serve to illustrate 
my point. A percentile graph. shows the percentage 
of the total number of candidates whose scores do not 
exceed the scores shown on the vertical axis. 








TABLE II. 
Percent- Standard] A2 E2 El 
ile Group 
98 88 88 91 100 
95 82 83.5 78 100 
90 77 79 72.5 100 
85 73.5 77.5 69.5 100 
80 71 76 66 97 
75 68.5 74 62.5 95 
70 66.5 73.5 59.5 91 
65 64.5 71.5 57 87.5 
60 62 70 55 85 
55 60.5 68 52 82.5 
50 59 66.5 49.5 81 
45 57.5 66 46.5 79 
40 56 64 Ad 77 
35 54 62 41 76 
30 52 60 37 73.5 
25 49.5 58 34 72 
20 46.5 56.5 29.5 67.5 
15 44 54.5 24 62 
10 40 52 18 56 
5 31 48 11 45 
2 20 37 5 20 








Table II shows how these graphs are to be read. For ex- 
ample, in the graph for E2, we find that 30% of the candi- 
dates were below a score of 37, while in unit El , 30% of the 
candidates were below a score of 73.5. In other words, 
so far as these tests are concerned a student who scored 
37 in E2 did as well relative to the rest of his group as 
one who made 73.5 in El. 

Notice the sharp angle around score 50 in the graph 
for E2. This shows that there was a non-statistical 
adjustment of the scores in this subject. Such sharp 
angles in a percentile graph are not accidental. The 
dotted line shows how the curve should run and would 
indicate that probably 51% of these candidates actually 
scored below 50, that is, about 15 of the 22 in group 
50-55 were boosted so as to give them a pass. 

Table II shows the scores in the Standard Distribu- 
tion and in units A2, E2, El, which en to per- 
centiles of 2, 5, 10, 15, el - 90, 95, 98. 
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In Figure II we have the lines of relation between 
these units and the standard. These lines are drawn 
as follows: The scores corresponding to any percentile 
on the standard distribution and on the test are used as 
mantissa and ordinate for a point. For example 
from Table II we find that the 90 percentile scores for 
the standard and A2 are 77 and 79, so we plot the point 
(77, 79). Similarly for the other percentiles tabulated 
in Table II. These points are then joined by a smooth 
curve giving us the line of relation between scores in 
A2 and the standard. From the line of relation a table 
such as Table III is drawn up showing the standard 
score corresponding to each of the actual scores given 
on the test. Thus in unit A2 an examination mark of 
51 is only worth 38 on the standard basis. A student 
needs 59 on the examination to score 51 on the standard. 


TABLE III. 
A2 


Table for converting Scores on Examination to Equivalent 
Standard Scores _ 























Exam. | Standard Exam. Standard Exam. Standard 
37 20 54 43 71 63 
38 21 55 45 72 65 
39 22 56 46 73 66 
40 23 57 47 74 68 
41 24 58 49 75 70 
42 25 59 51 76 71 
43 26 60 52 77 73 
44 27 61 53 78 75 
45 28 62 54 79 76 
46 29 63 55 80 78 
47 30 64 56 81 79 
48 31 65 57 82 80 
49 33 66 58 83 82 
50 35 67 59 84 83 
51 38 68 60 85 84 
52 40 69 61 86 85 
53 42 70 62 87 86 
- pi ae . 88 88 

TABLE IV. 


Frequency Distribution in Assumed Standard Score and in 
Subjects A2, E2 and El converted to Standard 




















Standard A2 K2 E1 

ae 0 
95-99.9 _ E 3 1 
90-94.9 _ 5 1 
Des dh bcn cae 12 1 3 
I is: ads cceaies hike 27 3 2 
a =a 42 10 4 11 
Jose ......-.- 70 11 6 3 
65-69.9___..__- 81 10 12 10 
a ae 95 11 14 12 
55-59.9 + 110 13 15 12 
50-54.9 : 80 7 6 8 
45-49.9 : 65 9 10 6 
40-44.9_____ 40 3 4 5 
35-39.9 i 25 4 4 4 
30-34.9 . 16 : z 
25-20.9. ....-- 10 2 1 1 
20-24.9 _ - 8 1 
15-19.9_ 5 1 1 I 
10-14.9__..._._- 3 

Pes £5 ck ns 2 

eget 1 
ae 700 85 85 75 
_ | ae eee 58.76 60.66 59.76 58.17 
Standard Deviation 15.06 13.94 14.68 13.47 
TMB S55 des 25.00 22.35 24.70 25.33 

















Table IV now shows how the marks are distributed 
when we convert examination scores into terms of a 
standard score. 
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In the first column we have class intervals. In the 
second the frequency distribution which was arbitrarily 
selected as a standard for the purposes of this discus- 
sion. In columns 3 and 4, we have the distribution of 
the standard scores of those students who took both 
A2 and E2. The others who took these subjects are 
reported in Table I, and are taken account of in drawing 
the graphs. In Table IV, however, I was interested in 
comparing the marks of those who took both subjects. 
Had all the students of the groups been considered the 
averages would probably have been nearer to the 
standard than for the selected group. It is evident, 
however, that there is very much better agreement 
between the different units than in Table I, and that 
the weaker students in all subjects are held up to about 
the same extent. There is no change in the correlation 
of the marks in these subjects by the two methods for 
these 85 students, 28 is +.34 in one case and +.35 in 
the other. 

I do not for a moment consider that the suggestion 
I have made is the final word on this point; but I do 
believe that here is an idea which is capable of being 
developed so as to form a vast improvement upon our 
present system. 

There are many points for argument. I shall 
point out a few. (1) How shall we determine the 
Standard Distribution? Perhaps it should fail 40% 
instead of 25%. (2) Should the standard be the same 
in all years? (3) Should it be the same in all units? 

These questions need give us no difficulty, as it 
would be quite possible to legalize different standard 
distributions for the different years. 

Many believed that the % failed in the first year 
should be the highest and that it should gradually 
decrease, running say 35%, 30%, 25% 20%. 

All such matters could be settled by careful 
statistical analysis of past records and having in mind 
the standard of scholarship desired. 

The advantages I see for the method are: 

(1) It creates an actual and rigidly determined 
Standard. 

(2) It equalizes the scores in the subjects. 

(3) It allows great flexibility in setting papers and 
yet eliminates to a very large extent the personal 
equations of the examiner and sub-examiners. 

(4) Neither student nor examiner will know what 
is the actual pass mark. This cannot be determined 
until the statistician has finished drawing up his tables 
and graphs. 

(5) There will be no need for any adjustment of 
marks in one subject. All subjects will fare alike. 

(6) Students will not be able to take the subjects, 
which at present pass such high percentages, so com- 
placently. 

For the fundamental idea in this article I am in- 
debted to Dr. Otis in his book ‘Statistical Method in 
Educational Measurements.” This book was published 
in 1925, by the World Book Company. It may be 
obtained through Mr Noble at the Libraries’ Branch 
for $2.35. It is the most readable book on the subject 
that I have found, and explains clearly how to draw 
the percentile curves, lines of relation, etc., mentioned 
in this article. 


Mr. J. W. Barnett, Edmonton. 
Dear Sir: 

I wish to thank you, Mr. Barnett, for the work 
which you did for me. I received the apology signed 
by , which proved quite satisfactory both to 
myself and the board. 

I shall endeavor to be a strong supporter of the A.T.A. 

Yours very truly, 
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Provincial Tax Commission 
and Education 





“ NE of the fallacies in secondary education today 

is the fact that every person can expect to get a 
high school and university education whether he is 
capable of it or not. There must be some process of 


elimination.” This was one of the reasons suggested 
at the recent meeting in Calgary of the provincial tax 
commission by the chairman, Dr. H. M. Tory, president 
of the University of Alberta, for the overcrowded con- 
Cition which exists today in many of the municipal 
high schools throughout the province. 

Speaking entirely from an impartial viewpoint, 
Dr. Tory’s statements and suggestions have been the 
cause of much reflection and serious thought on the part 
of those’ in the city most interested and concerned over 
the problems of financing the city high schools. 

The question of increased provincial grants for the 
use of secondary education has been the subject of 
much discussion among school board trustees and 
officials for some time past. 

This discussion came to a head on Saturday last 
when the provincial tax commission with Dr. Tory 
as chairman met the representatives from the Calgary 
school board to discuss the problem of school grants, 
taxation and provincial responsibilities in these matters. 

During the discussion with regard to the fees charged 
by the board to non-resident pupils in high schools, 
Dr. Tory brought out the question that it might be 
advisable to charge every pupil in the city a ten dollar 
fee, and that if they earned the money themselves they 
would feel they had accomplished something towards 
their own education. 

Eliminating the Slackers 

“The number of high school students could be 
greatly reduced if those who did not want to work 
were eliminated, for the number of repeaters in each 
grade ‘always tend to clutter up city high schools,’ 
concluded Dr. Tory. T. B. Riley, chairman of the 
Calgary school board, expressed himself very decidedly 
as in favor of the complete abolition of individual fees. 
The financial burden should be borne by the community, 
aided by the province, he said. 

It was pointed out that Alberta grants for secondary 
education were the lowest of any province in the Domin- 
ion and that Calgary at the present time was burdened 
with the cost of 95.7 per cent. of the elementary and 89 
per cent. of the secondary education within the city. 
Great interest was displayed by the commission in 
school costs general. It was mentioned that Calgary 
was the supplying centre for the southern part of the 
province for teachers and that the country districts 
benefitted thereby. Calgary is bearing an extra burden 
due to the fact that the grant for non-resident pupils 
is not sufficient. 

“By the constitution of our country public education 
is an absolute provincial responsibility. It used to be 
recognized as such but lately it has been more and more 
shoved off on to the municipalities,’ was the statement 
made by Dr. A. M. Scott, superintendent of Calgary 
schools, speaking before the commission. 

“Tn regard to the elementary schools, Calgary receives 
only 4.3 per cent. in the way of financial aid from the 
province, while for secondary education it is 11 per 
cent., a slightly higher grant.” In Dr. Scott’s opinion 
this division ought to be the other way around with 
greater stress laid on the elementary education wherein 
the responsibility of the province lies. On the other 
hand, secondary education today is becoming the great 


burden of the municipality, and likely to be a greater 
one for the next ten years. The expansion in the high 
schools today is very marked and is progressing each 
year, continued Dr. Scott. 


Province Restrained 

To this Dr. Tory pointed out that the provincial 
government is restrained in its distribution of moneys 
by the amount it receives through its treasuries each 
year. One of the problems or fallacies of education, 
he said, was that every person could expect to get a 
high se hool and university education. There must be 
some process of elimination. 

Dr. Scott said he believed that a stricter test for 
entrance purposes would be advisable and that more 
of the ability of the student should determine entrance 
to university. Continuing, he said that the local 
schools should not be burdened with children who 
haven’t the ability to keep up their grades. Another 
provincial responsibility mentioned with regard to 
education was the supplying of school libraries to 
provide the supplementary reading often a burden in 
the smaller high schools in the country. Dr. Tory 
desired to know if the parent-teachers’ association had 
ever suggested doing anything about furnishing school 
libraries. 

Calgary’s Accommodation 

The question was raised by Judge Carpenter as to 
the nature of the accommodation in Calgary for high 
school purposes. He said that in many municipalities 
in the country the high schools were very crowded and 
accommodation was becoming a great problem. He 
was told that the same situation was prevalent in this 
city. 

“Never has the accommodation problem in the 
Calgary high schools been more acute than it is today,” 
was Dr. Scott’s statement. He made it more emphatic 
by reference to the following statistics of enrolment 
figures at the present time: In the entire city there is 
only room for 40 more students in the Calgary public 
high schools. These 40 can be distributed only in the 
following manner: 15 in grade XII in East Calgary, 
15 in grade XI in Crescent Heights, 5 or 6 in grade IX 
in McDougall and 5 or 6 in grade X in Central, high 
schools. In the Commercial high school there is room 
for 5 or 6 in the class for short course bookkeeping 
and no other. 

‘“We should spend today in Calgary at least a million 
dollars for high school purposes. We are dangerously 
close to the limit of our present accommodation and if 
the same increase is apparent next year, I cannot predict 
what will happen,” concluded Dr. Scott. 

The result of the hearing of the Calgary school 
board’s case for higher grants will be embodied in a 
report which Dr. Tory will present to the government 
at the first session of the legislature—The Albertan 


LOCAL NEWS 


The ten teachers of the Edson school staff met in one 
of the class rooms on Monday, September 20th, and 
re-organized the Edson Local of the A.T.A. 

On a vote being taken, after a brief talk by Principal 
Thurber, the desire for re-organization was unanimous. 
Principal Thurber was elected as President; Miss M. 
H. Hillaby, Vice-President; and Vice-Principal Chas. 
Denney, as Secretary-treasurer. 

The Local plans on meeting regularly on the Monday 
preceding the second Friday of each month 

Before the meeting adjourned such local problems as 
discipline, fire-drill, ete., were discussed and arranged. 

It is probable that a parent-teachers’ association may 
be formed in Edson. 

All or any of the Edson teachers have the privilege 
of attending the meetings of the Edson School Board. 
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Editorial 


HE large school boards are now faced with a very 
serious problem of accommodating the students 
who are overcrowding the high schools, and the end is 
not yet in sight. Dr. A. M. Scott, Superintendent of 
Schools, Calgary, made the statement recently before 
the Provincial Tax Commission of which Dr. Tory, 
President of the University of Alberta is chairman: 
“We should spend today in Calgary at least a 
million dollars for high school purposes. We 
are dangerously close to the limit of our present 
accommodation and if the same increase is 
apparent next year, I cannot predict what will 


happen.” 


* * * * 


SIMILAR state of affairs exists in all the cities and 
larger centres throughout the Province. Leth- 
bridge has never had a high school building yet and the 
present structure in which high school work is done was 
built originally for a Manual Training Centre. Medicine 
Hat’s high school is almost as overcrowded now as that of 
Lethbridge; in Edmonton, in spite of the provision of 





an additional high school, the problem is only tem- 
porarily relieved, and the outcry from many of the large 
towns has been persistent for a number of years that the 
municipality is at the limit of its resources with respect 
to high school expenditures and accommodation. 


* * * * 


HE coming into effect of the new course of studies 
for high schools has aggravated an already serious 
situation. Before the institution of the unit system a 
student failing in one or more subjects of his grade was 
generally required to repeat and write again on every 
subject of the grade in order to obtain a pass. Rather 
than repeat a whole year’s work the student generally 
quit school altogether, and the number of “repeats” 
in Grades IX, X and XI was thereby reduced to a 
minimum. Now, however, failure in any one unit is 
no real barrier to the student’s pride or self-respect: he 
can carry a unit indefinitely and continue in the next 
unit ofevery subject in which he was successful. The 
result is far-reaching. By increasing the ‘‘repeats”’ 
the high school rooms become correspondingly over- 
crowded and the larger school boards stand aghast at 
the task before them. No provision whatever seems to 
have been made to provide for the exigency: if they 
have been warned of the likely development, it is appar- 
ent to all that they ‘played the ostrich” to hide from 
their sight the inescapable fact that new buildings would 
soon be required and extra teachers engaged to make 
possible a really effective time-table under the unit 
system 
* * * * 
T least one extra teacher in every school is required 
under the new system to supervise private study 
alone; then there is the question of the unit system 
providing so many more choices of subjects than the old 
system with its consequent multiplication of classes, 
necessitating more rooms and teachers. All students 
in any one grade under the old system could be accom- 
modated in one room, with one teacher at a time, which is 
now rendered impossible. No matter how carefully 
the time-table is planned, the situation now is that it is 
impossible to do otherwise than provide a private study 
room for pupils who can not be given class-room in- 
struction during certain periods when every teacher is 
engaged teaching other subjects. The matter of a 
private study room, well supervised, was prophesied 
by all informed high school specialists; besides, had they 
not actual evidence of the requirement in the United 
States where the unit system had been in operation for 


a number of years? 
cS * * * 


HE denouement has now arrived. School boards 
are confronted with the difficulty of providing for 
high school work: 

(1) Extra schools and class rooms to accommodate 
students who, under the old system would have left 
school rather than repeat in its entirety the work of a 
grade. 

(2) Extra rooms to take care of svadonte who now 
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distribute three years’ work under the old system over 
four years under the new, or four years’ work over five. 

(3) Extra room for supervised study. 

(4) Extra teachers to take care of the increased 
number of classes, due to the larger number of subjects 
and wider range of choices. 

(5) At least one extra teacher in every school to 
supervise private study. 


% * * * 


HE Department of Education certainly could not 

warn school boards of the heavy increased expen- 
ditures in prospect for them, for it would have precipi- 
tated a real problem for themselves; therefore they 
must “play the ostrich” also. It would have been 
indiscreet to intensify the murmerings of the citizens 
in the large centres to the effect that they were already 
bearing heavier burdens for secondary education than 
the municipalities should be called upon to bear. Per- 
sistent protests against the inadequate compensation 
given to the large centres for teaching non-resident 
high school students were being expressed on every side. 
The Government grants, already deemed inadequate, 
had been so diminished as to make them the lowest 
paid in any province in the Dominion; and a warning 
that the school boards must be prepared to shoulder an 
additional burden would doubtlessly have transformed 
the protests into a violent agitation which could not 
be ignored. The citizens fee! generally that the 
Government has given them no encouragement what- 
soever to make adequate provision for taking care of 
future high school developments and we have arrived 
at the stage where there is not one really modern high 
school building in the Province; school boards are at 
their wit’s end to provide sitting room for students 
even with the “ beehive” adjuncts to the larger buildings; 
high school principals are driven frantic in their en- 
deavors to distribute the students over the classes and 
apportion them to teachers; and the teachers have a 
class load at least fifty per cent. higher than it should 
be if justice is to be done to the student. 


* * * * 


UCH times as these inevitably produce resurrection 

of the old panacea, ‘‘abolish free high school 
instruction, make the student pay for it, charge fees, 
the higher the better, for the more a thing costs the 
higher will it be prized.” In its final analysis, this 
means that a process of elimination of high school 
students will be forced by economic pressure. The 
established platform of the A T.A. has a!ways been: 
“Equality of Educational Opportunity for every Child 
in Alberta”: that is to say, every child who desires an 
education should have it regardless of his ability to 
pay—no pupil should be barred from elementary, 
secondary or higher education by reason of his parents’ 
inability to pay for it. We are not opposed to a process 
of elimination of slackers, nor the exclusion of those 
who are deficient in the intellectual capacity to grapple 
with high school work. Nobody disputes that the high 
schools are cluttered up with many who should be 
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eliminated, but the imposition of fees and the placing 
of financial barriers in the way of students would be a 
backward step, unsound educationally and undemo- 
cratic. 
* * * * 
F increased attendance at high school is to be deplored, 
then we need not be too nice over the methods of 
arresting it. However, we are of the opinion that, 
if the right type of student is attending high school, 
increased enrolment gives ground for satisfaction; 
otherwise, what is the use of prating about the value of 
an education—the asset of well-educated citizens to 
the state which is “utterly dependent upon its power 
from day to day to compete with well-fed, well-equipped 
rivals?’ What is the use of quoting the terse definitions 
of education formulated by sages and philosophers, 
ancient and modern? No, we know in our hearts that 
education means all that it is reputed to mean—efficiency 
in the state; the greatest factor in developing the highest 
type of civilization; the gateway to perfect democracy; 
and, to the individual, that which develops in him the 
potentialities to get most out of life, be it ethical, 
aesthetic, physical or material. 
* * * * 
BSTACLES in the way of the poor child are 
sufficiently serious without increasing their height 
or number. What of the heroic sacrifices of wage- 
earners and others of the common people who stint 
on even the necessities of life to ensure for their offspring 
what they believe is the first consideration in a good 
start in the battle of life; these worthies who are com- 
pelled to scheme and scheme over providing shelter, 
clothing and food for many mouths, one or more of 
whom would be able to bring a little more grist to the 
mill if only they did not need to go to high school? 
Surely the child of the laborer is as much entitled to 
the opportunity of a good education as the child of a 
professional or business man, and there are sections of 
the community which will devote their whole strength 
to protecting that right. The high school is now 
recognized practically as an extension of the public 
school, open to all boys and girls with ability and 
ambition. The law makes compulsory attendance of 
school up to fifteen years of age and most pupils are 
ready for the high school before reaching that age, 
and the outcry would be very bitter should the Govern- 
ment make any serious change in school organization 
by encouraging any suggestion for restricting high school 
education through fees, no matter how large or small 
the fees may be. If there be any weeding out of 
students, the purpose of the weeding out should be 
educational, not financial. Of course it must be ad- 
mitted that the charging of heavy fees is the “‘easiest”’ 
way out of the difficulty. 
* * * * 
‘7 E venture to make the suggestion to the Pro- 
vincial Tax Commission that the recorded policy 
of the A.T.A. of greatly increased government grants 
for high school purposes is the only way of tackling 
the problem. A “Blanket Tax” for high school purposes 
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spread over the Province would provide sufficient revenue 
to meet the case and dissipate once and for all the 
persistent outcry of the large school boards against the 
obvious injustice of being compelled to take care of 
the non-resident student. If this grievance were 
removed and the ratepayers of the large centres once 
lose the conviction that they are being imposed upon, 
cheerful co-operation with the Department of Education 
will become an established fact, and not only will com- 
plaints disappear but we shall read no more reports of 
money by-laws for building high schools being defeated. 
We are now at the parting of the ways and if the 
Government does not move in the right direction the 


cause of education will receive a most serious setback. 


OW that the elimination of “unsuitables” for 

high schools is a real live topic, the teaching 
profession should make its voice heard. The article 
on Examinations by A. E. Rosborough, M.A., and 
another by D. L. Shortliffe, M.A., call for close scrutiny 
and, possibly, may point the way to providing a solution. 
Examinations have been a vexed question for a gen- 
eration, and, possibly no department of educational 
administration lends itself so readily to destructive 
criticism especially on the part of those intimately 
associated with unsuccessful candidates. 


* * * * 


HEN all defense has been exhausted of the present 

system of examining, method of reading the 
papers and the division of candidates into “passes” 
and “‘plucks,’ the fact remains that, although there 
has been rapid development and application of science 
in every other line of education, no step forward what- 
soever in “scientific or statistical treatment” of exam- 
inations is apparent. True, from year to year a different 
type of paper is set, the standard of efficiency and the type 
of question may vary with disconcerting frequency, 





The aims of Physical Education are: 

(1) Health and strength. 

(2) Perfection of form. 

(3) Mental alertness and control of mind over 
body, resulting in skill and grace. 

(4) Character building; the encouragement of such 
qualities as self-reliance, perseverance, unselfishness, 
endurance, fairness, courage, keenness, good sportsman- 
ship and esprit de corps. 

These aims are best achieved by: (1) Systematic 
physical exercises; (2) Games and sports. Both are 
equally necessary for the all-around development of the 
individual youth. 

The value of games is inestimable. Nothing can 
fill their place. Still there are certain results which can 


only be obtained through systematic formal exercises: 
e.g., the correction of defects of physique or posture, 
the even development of both sides of the body and the 
gradual strengthening of those who are delicate. 


Gelps In Physical Education. 1. 


BY MAJOR HECTOR KENNEDY, D.S.O., DIRECTOR OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, EDMONTON SCHOOLS 


but no effort whatsoever has been devoted to treating 


the results in other than an arbitrary, unscientific way. 


Is it not time that some attention be g ven to submitting 
examination papers, and marks obtained, to scientific 
treatment? Surely it is obvious, even to laymen of 
average intelligence, that the present system lends itself 
to ridicule. Here is the same teacher teaching three 
units of the same subject, working equally hard and 
efficiently in both units with students presumably of the 
same average intelligence, yet, when the results become 
known there is no comparison between the number of 
passes and failures in the different units of the same 
subject, nor the average mark obtained. Moreover, it 
happens almost invariably that the Provincial averages 
in different units of the same subject show the same 
disparities, and not infrequently one year’s disparities 
are completely reversed the next year. A scientific 
method of dealing with examinations would eliminate 
such contradictions. 


UR readers are entitled to an explanation regarding 

political advertising in the A.7.A. Magazine. 
Our advertising columns are open to all whose aim it is 
to make (and who desire to pay for) an appeal for the 
patronage of our members. In the last month’s 
issue appeared an advertisement in article form 
under the heading ‘‘The Real Election Issue,’ 
signed by M. H. Staples, a conservative agent. This 
material was inserted opposite the display advertise- 
ment of the four candidates, Mr. A. U. G. Bury, 
Col. F. C. Jamieson and Messrs. R. B. Bennett and 
Fred Davis. The page proofs bore the words Political 
Advertising, but the printer, in error, omitted this 
phrase in the final make-up. This omission might give 
rise to the wrong impression that the A.T.A. Magazine 
was politically partizan, and now that the cause of the 
discrepancy is explained it should allay all suspicion. 






The purpose of the hints given on this page is to 
guide those teachers who are disposed to give Physical 
Education its proper place on the public school curri- 
culum. 

It is my intention to publish in this space a monthly 
outline of physical exercises particularly suitable for 
rural public school grade pupils. 

Grade I. 

The work in this grade should be taken in short 
periods of from three to five minutes each, several times 
daily. It should be simple and given as far as possible 
in the form of play. It should stress correct standing, 
walking, sitting and correct breathing. It can best be 
given in the form of health talks such as: care of teeth, 
proper food, proper sleep, neatness in appearance, 
regular meal hours, ventilation of class-room and bed- 
room, disease germs fostered by use of community 
towels, community drinking cups, lending pencils and 
erasers, proper seating. 
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J. E. S. McCLUNG 


Optometrist 


Eyes Examined, 
Glasses Fitted, Etc. 


10068 JASPER AVE. 


Edmonton 
Telephone 2856 


Alberta 


“‘THE PIPER OF DREAMS"’’ Estella Canziani 


MEDICI PRINTS 


are especially suitable 


FOR SCHOOLS 


They are printed in the exact colors of 
the original paintings from which they 
are copied; and the series includes 
examples of all the great Schools of 
Painting, as well as a fine selection of 


Modern Subjects. 
WRITE US FOR A CATALOGUE 


RICHARDSON BROS. 


CANADIAN AGENTS 
332 Main St. 


VAN ALLEN, SIMPSON 
AND COMPANY 


Barristers and Solicitors 
Bank of Montreal Building 
Edmonton, Alta. 


George H. Van Allen, LL.B. 
William E. Simpson, LL.B. 


Solicitors for Alberta Teachers’ 
Alliance Inc. 


Y D 
pon 
DJAMOND SAWATCH REPAIRS 
aoe Watts aay) yale 
OUT. Ci ear AST 113 


Winnipeg Ty ar 2983 ay) 






Brock’s Accuracy Pads Grade VII__$ .45 
Brock’s Accuracy Pads Grade VIII__ .45 
School Supplies of All Kinds. 







Mail Orders Given Prompt Atteiition. 


L. C. WILSON 


105 8th Avenue East Calgary, Alberta 








217-19 Sixth Avenue West 
EUROPEAN PLAN 


100 COMFORTABLE ROOMS 


First Class Grill in Connection 


FREE BUS MEETS ALL TRAINS 


Chas. Traunweiser 
Prop. 


15 


BULBS FOR WINTER 
BLOOMING 


Plant now and have flowers 
during the winter. 
Hyacinths, 15c, 20c, 25c each. 

Daffodils, 2 for 25c. 
Tulips, 3 for 25c. 
Paper White Narcissus, 4 for25c. 


Orders by mail receive careful 
attention. 


WALTER RAMSAY 
LIMITED 


10106 Jasper Ave., Edmonton 
Phone 23554 


GEORGE DICKSON 


Custom Tailor 


Bank of Montreal Building 
Phone 6450 Edmonton, Alta. 





PHONE 6514—Office and Residence 


DR. W. S. HAMILTON 
DENTIST 
Evenings by Appointment 
400 Tegler Building Edmonton 


EMPRESS HOTEL 


CALGARY 


John Swan Jackson 
Manager 





SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Your Credit is Good with Us 





234-36 Twelfth Avenue West 
Calgary, Alberta 


WE CLEAN EVERYTHING YOU WEAR 
EVERYTHING IN YOUR HOME 


Out of Town Orders Given Prompt Attention 





“T saw your name in the A.T.A.” 


10320 Jasper Ave. 


Order a Fur Coat now, pay a small 


deposit and we wait for the balance. 


THE ALASKA FUR 


Edmonton, Alta. 
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The table of formal exercises used should be Table 
I, p. 177, Part II, Programme of Studies for Alberta. 
All physical training work should be taken out of doors, 
weather permitting. 

Games: The games outlined in this article will be 
found carefully explained in Games for the Playground, 
Home, School and Gymnasium, edited by Jessie H. 
Bancroft. This text book of games contains the most 
varied and complete collection of games which I have 
yet seen. This book of games may be obtained from 
Mr. Noble, who is in charge of the library in connection 
with the Department of Education, Edmonton, Alberta. 
One of the best books on singing games may be obtained 
from the same source. It is entitled Singing Games 
and is edited by Marie Hofer. 

In Grades I and II include a singing game among 
the games which form an important part of every 
monthly physica training outline. 

Grade I games: The Mulberry Bush, p. 283, Bancroft. 
Cross Tag, p. 75, Bancroft. Do This and Do That, 
p. 75, Bancroft. 

Grade II: Table XI, p. 146, 1919, P.T. Syllabus. 

Games: Looby Loo, p. 280, Bancroft; Squirrel and 
Nut, p. 184, Bancroft; Teacher and Class, p. 316, Ban- 
croft. 

In all grades choose games which keep all or nearly 
all the class actively engaged at one time. 

Grade III, Table XXI, p. 157, 1919, Syllabus of 
ok. 

In this grade pay close attention to posture. Check 
up carefully the proper seating of each pupil and pay 
close attention to seating of children with physical 
defects, such as poor eyesight and defective hearing. 
Teachers should read carefully and follow out closely the 
instructions given in the paragraph headed “ Arrange- 
ment of Seats,’ page 174 of Physical Education, Part 
II, Programme of Studies for the Elementary Schools 
of Alberta. 

Grade III games: Draw a Bucket of Water, p. 263, 
Bancroft. Automobile Race, p. 48, Bancroft. Letting 
Out the Doves, p. 129, Bancroft. 

Teacher should frequently join with the children 
in their games. The children appreciate this, and if the 
teacher is tactful great gain will result in better and more 
natural discipline. The child will bring great vigor to 
bear on his or her work and all the work in the class-room 
will be greatly benefitted. The teacher by joining with 
the children in their games will: often find excellent 
opportunities for teaching indirectly many useful 
lessons in good sportsmanship. 

Grade IV: Table XXI, p. 157, 1919, P.T. Syllabus. 
Games: Circle Seat Relay, page 71, Bancroft; Changing 
Seats, page 63, Bancroft; London Bridge, page 278, 
Bancroft. 

In this grade the teacher can safely expect to secure 
more perfect work. Teach a part of each exercise until 
you are assured the class know it. Repeat each exercise 
about four times, being careful that each side of the body 
receives equal exercise. This will prevent one-sided 
body development. Check up carefully and aim to 
inculcate correct health habits by means of health 
talks on amount of sleep necessary, regular meal hours, 
baths, ventilation of sleeping rooms, proper food taken 
at regular meal hours and eaten slowly, evils of eating 
too much cheap trashy candy. 

Grades V and VI: Table 31, p. 168, 1919, Syllabus 
P.T. Games: Basketball, football, relay races, Cap 
or Club Snatch, p. 72, Bancroft; Potato Shuttle, Relay, 
p. 154, Bancroft. 

Grades VII, VIII and IX: Table 51, p. 190, 1919, 
Syllabus P.T. Games: Basketball, football, dodge ball, 
p. 369, Bancroft. 


In the next issue of the A.7.A. I shall outline a 
table so arranged that all the Grades I to IX inclusive 
may take it as one class. I shall also give a number of © 
instructions as how the teacher may overcome the dis- 
advantages of having to use a classroom with fixed seats 
for the physical exercise lesson. 





Do We Stand or Sit? or 
Are Spades Spades? 


MEETING of the Oyen Local was held on June 

26th. We, the members present, were very 
despondent, so despondent that we had almost decided 
to dissolve the local. On two or three occasions, we 
had read in the A.7T.A. Magazine of our deficiencies 
as teachers, as men and women of the world, and as 
social leaders. We were convinced that no useful 
purpose could be served by meeting any more. What 
was the use? Under us, Education had gone to the 
“demnition bow-wows!”’ children were not being turned 
out as well equipped for the battle of life as in the good 
old days; in the smoking cars of the trains any commercial 
Podsnap could brush us aside with a wave of his hand; 
and as social leaders we were hopelessly lacking. 

To be strictly honest, we knew in our hearts that we 
were of no importance,—viewed from any angle; but 
we hugged the delusion to our bosoms that no one but 
ourselves was aware of it. That is only human. 

When we were sunk in this Slough of Despond, our 
Local Christian suggested that we transform our branch 
into a mutual admiration society; that like good little 
Elsie we count our blessings; and that while the business 
men, commercial travellers, social leaders, e¢ al., are 
examining us, we admire ourselves by examining them. 


““O, wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us, 
It wad from mony a blunder free us 
An’ foolish notion.” 

The business man, whether he be tinker, tailor, 
candle-stick maker, or small town grocer, has one acid 
test of education: do the boys and girls we turn out 
make good tinkers, tailors candle-stick makers or 
grocers, as the case may be? If they do, the system of 
education is ideal; if they do not, it is a failure. 

The old pastry-cook, who chased Ben Jonson because 
of his in impenetrable stupidity, in all probability con- 
sidered the system of education of that day all wrong. 
No doubt he believed that pastry-cooking was the 
“be all and the end all” of everything. It never occurred 
to him that the difficulty was not in raising little Ben 
up to pastry-cooking, but in pulling him down to it. 

We teachers believe that the end of education is to 
train the child to think, so that in after life he will be 
able to work to the best advantage in whatever calling 
he chooses, or rather in whatever calling he is fitted for. 
What we teach is simply the means to that end, 
We do not aim to turn out ready-made business men 
and women. 

We also believe—we are a Mutual Admiration 
Society, remember—that our methods are really such as 
will train a child to think,—if he be capable of thinking. 
Under the old system, whose disappearance is so much 
deplored, the brilliant child learned to'think in spite of 
his teacher, and the child of mediocre ability was terrified 
into stupidity by seeing dull children beaten into im- 
becility. The educational expert who is ‘blushing 
unseen” behind a sack of onions in a store may admire 
m system that is gone. We admire the system. that 
is here. 
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What about our position outside the school? Seem- 
ingly we are very, very insignificant when we come in 
contact with men of the world, whatever that may 
mean (business men, we presume). 

The bump of reverence has been so slightly developed 
in some of us that we consider the businéss man as a 
glorified peddler to whom we go, and the commercial 
traveller as a glorified peddler who comes to us. We 
do not dispute the business men’s ability to estimate 
the chances of making a profit on’'some improved wash- 
tub that has been put on the market; neither do we 
deny the fluency with which the commercial traveller 
extols the merits of the nose-bags or slop-pails he is 
selling; but we do not believe that his opinion on any 
question outside his own business has any extra weight 
simply because he is a business man or a commercial 
traveller. Some of us, too, have met travellers in the 
smoking cars, and we have always been able to restrain 
our admiration of the ideas they expressed and of the 
ways they expressed them. As a matter of fact we 
often have wondered how men who were so fluent 
when discussing their wares could be so dull witted in 
reasoning from any admitted premises. Of course that 
was before we knew that the ready-wit displayed in 
anticipating all objections to their wares was handed to 
them on a printed sheet, and that the mastery of the 
doggerel required the same amount of brain power as 
that which enables a child to recite that gem of literature, 
“Twinkle, twinkle, little star.” 


Let us come now to the more serious point. We are, 
as a class, hopelessly lacking in the qualities that make 
social leaders. What is a social leader? In the city a 
social leader is the man who gives the best dinners to 
the supposedly select of his little world, or who neglects 
his own business in order to have time to convince his 
neighbors that he is worthy of the “honor” of attending 
to theirs. The small town social leader is the oracle 
who sits every evening on a keg of nails in the general 
store and settles all questions on every subject under 
the sun. What he doesn’t know is not worth talking 
about, and his enemies think that what he does know 
is not worth talking about either. His most spectacular 
function consists in going every evening to the depot 
to see that everything runs smoothly when the trairt 
comes in. Society must be represented on that im- 
portant occasion. In the rural parts his social duties 
are a little bit more pressing, owing to the fact that 
there are not so many social climbers who dispute 
precedence with him. He is the one who boils the coffee 
at a dance in the local school house, and who sweeps 
the floor and carries in the desks so that everything is 
in order for the next day’s work. 

(Is it ever the teacher who does this? If so, why 
be such a fool?) 

Now, who wants to be a social leader, even though 
he be afflicted with the qualities that make one? 

Let us hope that people will never be able to see 
themselves as others see them. This would be a dull, 
dull world. What should we have to laugh at? 


Che Cane and the Classics 


By J. L, Pavon; M.A. 





E have been favored with the following sundry 

extracts from certain correspondence of Mr. 

Paton who, since completing his tour of Canada under 

the auspices of the National Council of Education, has 

settled, whether temporarily or not we are not able to 
say, at St. John’ s, Newfoundland. 
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These stray clippings from Mr. Paton’s letters 
(printed here, we need scarcely explain, with the 
author’s permission ) call for no comment or annotation. 
We append them therefore without further explana- 
tion :— 





I agree with you about the rod, and, as the farmer 
said about honesty, “T have tried both.” I was in 
London (U.C.S.) 5 years without it. All corporal pun- 
ishment was forbidden, and as a result I had to send 
away certain boys w hom I could have licked into shape 
and made to grow into men. I sometimes sent a note 
with them, saying, “Needs a discipline which this school 
does not permit.” 

It’s not often that I used it. I think about four or 
five times a year with 1,200 boys. But it was there, 
and when a boy would not listen to words, he listened 
to it. Liars, cheats, dirtmongers and otherwise incor- 
rigible slackers knew what awaited them. There is no 
doubt the element of fear has it place. 





I lean to the conservative side. I have no belief in 
the man who walks about in class with a cane in his 
hand, smiting at random—no belief whatever. But I 
believe in deterrents, because I know from experience 
that they are an aid to the life forces for good working 
from within. There is a place in our training for fear. 
I used to cane for lying, dishonesty. flat disobedience 
and impurity of speech or conduct. I thought it out of 
place when the offence was a breach of human regula- 
tion but needed to mark a stern disapprobation of the 
breach of Divine law. You look through the words of 
Jesus and you will be surprised how stern some of them 
are. “It shall be more tolerable for Sodom and Gomor- 
rah in the day of judgment.” And that was said of 
His loved Capernaum. 

Some people at some time must be made to feel. 
and when they do not feel in their sense of honor, they 
have to be made to feel in their epidermis. 





I’m afraid I am a Menshevik. I was never in favor 
of the exclusively classical education. I don’t suppose 
anyone is nowadays, not openly and confessedly any- 
how. Nor am I in favor of foreing classical education 
—or even a modicum of it—down every educand’s 
throat. Unless a child is going to receive it—to find 
mental and spiritual nurture in it—I would not have it 
taught classies at all. 3ut when an education has 
lasted so long and has fed the high tradition of the 
world, as this classical education has done, and been 
the staple food for mind and soul of so many of the first 
among men in our country and in others, I cannot hold 
with the man who says there is no nourishment in this 
food and we must replace it entirely. 

I don’t mean I would restrict it to specialists. 
The classical specialist does not appeal to me. I want 
it to be one of the great lines of education and for every 
boy and girl to have the chance of following it. I 
would have in every town at least one school with a 
full classical course; and especially I would have Greek. 
There is a vitality in Greek literature which has wonder- 
ful reactions on boys of the best type of mind. The 
astonishing fertility of the Greek literature and lan- 
guage as a soil in which thoughts grow, is one of the 
best attested facts of history. 

I believe also in the mental discipline of classics. 
They teach reasoning, clearness, aptness of expression, 
and literary appreciation. I believe psychology is 
already showing signs of admitting she did not know as 
much as she thought she did about these influences of 
classical culture. 
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And above all, I know—I don’t believe—I know 
that the classical learning deals with human personsli- 
ty, the finest of human personalities, and the simplest. 
And after all, the things for which the universe exists, 
and all the science of the universe,—the product of the 
process of creation—is just personality. No other sub- 
ject in the curriculum brings us so closely and intimate- 
ly into touch with personality as the classics, especially 
Greek. 


This is my credo. (The Teachers’ Magazine.) 


Municipal School Boards (2) 


By R. H. McDona.p, Trocuu 





It is generally acceded that Alberta, like the rest 
of the civilized world, has a system of State education 
and we are endeavouring to develop that system. 
Nevertheless, in 1924 there were 375 schools, or 10 
per cent., which were not in operation. Others operated 
part time. Previous to that date, schools in organized 
municipalities were able to operate only part time 
because of lack of funds temporarily by reason of bad 
crops. They were unable to borrow money and the 
government grant was too small to justify opening the 
school. Obviously the State is evading its respon- 
sibilities in these instances and the ability, or lack of it, 
of the small local unit is the basis of education under 
State control instead of State education. 

With the whole municipality responsible for its 
schools this would be obviated and with a larger 
government grant and less local tax the situation 
would be completely remedied. Prior to 1902 in England 
the Board of Education paid 50 per cent. of the cost of 
education and after that date as high as 60 per cent., 
while the county and local unit raised the balance. 
In spite of this the Board experienced less control 
over the school funds than any department of education 
in Canada according to those who have made a thorough 
investigation. This meets the argument that the 
larger the government grant the greater degree of 
centralization and government control. In this way 
the State is able to see that all schools are able to 
operate a reasonable term each year. In 1915 Alberta 
government grants were 6.4 per cent. of total cost, 
while 93.6 per cent. was raised locally. In 1923 govern- 
ment grants were $485,000 and local taxes collected 
$3,030,000, or over six times the government grant. 
Where State education is in vogue the State should 
see that all schools have a fair chance to serve the 
community. If the administrative organization of the 
system does not permit this it must be time to evolve 
one that does. It must be worked out to suit provincial 
peculiarities and conditions, and cannot be borrowed 
hocus pocus from any other State. That is how our 
present system was evolved and it is now time to take 
another forward step to make it more efficient. So 
far as cities are concerned Alberta school system is 
largely a success. It offers elementary, high school, 
professional and vocational education to all its citizens. 
But, as stated as above, Alberta’s educational problem 
is her rural problem (about 60 per cent. of population 
is rural while a large additional percentage live in 
rural villages), and the problem of rural education is 
largely the problem of efficient administration. One 
legislative amendment follows close on the heels of 
another, patching up the old machine to meet the 
exigencies that arise in the development of the districts 
until the whole organization is a patched-up machine 
designed to carry every pupil down the Via Appia to 
the University regardless of his desire or ability to go 
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that way. If he has the desire he is very likely without 
the financial means and if he has not the ability he falls 
by the wayside at the end of his elementary course, 
or before if he reaches the age of 15. As was said of 
the English system prior to 1902, he is cast adrift 
to sink or swim in the industrial maelstrom; which is 
“foolish, uneconomical and positively wicked.’’ He 
returns to the farm entirely unschooled in the vocation 
in which he is to spend his life or drifts to the cities. 
The whole educational process is similar to a farmer 
who has grown an exceptional crop and tries to thresh 
it with an old patched-up machine. only to find that he 
is throwing a great many bushels into the straw and is 
wasting much time patching up the inefficient machine. 
He is saving most of the grain but the wastage represents 
the difference between profit and loss. The wastage 
in our schools represents the difference between a 
prosperous, contented rural-minded citizenship, like 
Denmark’s, and one that is struggling along for an 
existence. Several determining factors enter into this 
problem of wastage, all of which can be eliminated 
by efficient administration. The first of these is lack of 
an agricultural course in our high schools. This should 
be started in junior high school to quicken and retain 
the pupil’s interest in agriculture and rural surroundings 
—a pre-vocational period—and further developed in 
senior high school to fit a pupil to continue a course 
in the schools of agriculture or university—the vocational 
training—or return to the farm with an interest in it, 
and some knowledge of the basic principles underlying 
the vocation. The second is the need of the junior 
high school which simply means the re-arrangement 
of grades as regard elementary and high school for the 
purpose of eliminating the breach between the two, 
which now occurs in the eighth grade. In Alberta on 
June 30th, 1923, there were 10,700 pupils in Grave VIII. 
This same class a year later when in Grade IX had 
dwindled to 5,891—almost 50 per cent. No doubt 
many of those who dropped out passed Grade VIII 
examination, but the fact remains that they did not 
continue in school, and the Grade VIII examination 
is largely responsible for this. It seems hardly fair 
that rural pupils making a pass on all subjects but 
falling short by one per cent. on total marks should 
be deprived of the privilege of going from Grades VIII 
to IX, and thus be kept out of high school, perhaps 
ruining their life opportunity, and at least retarding 
them a year, adding still further cost to money already 
wasted by the examination system. The junior high 
school should take pupils from Grade VI and pass them 
on to Grade VII, VIII and IX, from grade to grade 
into the senior high school without departmental 
examinations, and these examinations can be eliminated 
even from the senior high school when these are put 
on the ‘‘accredited”’ basis. This latter of course will 
require time. 


The third factor is the need of adequate high school 
facilities. It is so generally acceded in this day and 
generation that rural pupils need and are entitled to 
high school education that it is useless to labour the 
point. The authorities in Alberta have conceded this 
point by permitting the teaching of grades above VIII 
in the elementary schools. While this has afforded a 
measure of relief for pupils who find it difficult to attend 
a village high school it is at best a poor make-shift. 
It has created another problem or rather multiplied 
one already extant—retardation in the lower grades, 
which will be dealt with later. Parsimonious school 
boards see here a chance to economise at the expense of 
a whole school. They avoid paying feés to the village 
high school and get a small additional government 
grant which, perhaps, is not always added to the teacher’s 
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salary for additional services required. Perhaps one 
pupil in a district does not wish to attend the village 
high school, even though the district pays the fee, 
but prefers to take Grade IX in the rural school. If 
she is admitted, all Grade IX pupils from that district 
are refused admission to the village school because 
Grade IX is being taught in the rural, Of course the 
inspector is consulted but things are not always just 
as he sees them and he is enforcing the policy of the 
department. It is highly improbable that it is better 
for the sake of the pupils to load a high school grade 
on to a rural school at the expense of the lower grades. 
Teaching high school grades in rural schools with inad- 
equate high school facilities is ‘‘a penny wise and pound 
foolish” policy for which we will be paying for a long 
time both in hard cash and wastage of pupils. 

The fourth, and perhaps one of the strongest factors in 
the wastage of pupils, is retardation. A pupil who is 
over age for his grade is retarded. He has made less 
than normal progress. Since his mentality is a factor 
in his progress, retardation can only be determined 
accurately by the use of intelligence test. As statistics 
on this are not available in Alberta, the only way to 
arrive at the amount of retardation is by considering 
the chronological age, which is only approximate but 
can be relied upon as being fairly accurate as they bear 
marked similarity to conditions where more thorough 
investigation has been made. It is suggested by 
experts that a favourable situation would be where 
25 per cent. of pupils are accelerated, or ahead of their 
grade ; 25 per cent. retarded; and the middle 50 per cent. 
normal. Alberta’s statistics for 1924 show no such 
favourable situation. In grades I to XII 4.65 per cent. 
are accelerated, 56.4 per cent. normal and 38.95 per 
cent. retarded. Grade I has over 31 per cent. retarded, 
and the percentage increases in each grade up to more 
than 45 per cent. in grades V and VI, and drops back 
to 39.92 per cent. in grade VIII; perhaps because a 
great many of the retarded pupils have reached the age 
of 15 and dropped out of school. The average per- 
centage retarded for all grades I to VIII is 32.64 per cent. 
It seems the longer the pupils go to school the further 
back they drop or become more retarded until they 
reach the age limit and leave school. 

The cost per pupil per year in ungraded school is 
$80.28. But it would not be fair to multiply the 
number of retarded pupils by this figure and call the 
result the cost of retardation. A great number of 
these pupils in the lower grades even though retarded 
for a year or two would still be in school. Neither 
would it be fair to multiply the number of retarded 
pupils in grade VIII, 4,234, by the cost per pupil, as 
this figure would be too small. If thése pupils were 
retarded only one year they should have been out of 
the elementary school, so represent an extra cost of 
$339,905.52. But a number of these pupils are retarded 
as much as three or four years, and that number 
multiplied by the cost per year would add an appreciable 
sum to the above figure. This is only approximate, 
but may be considered nearly enough correct to impress 
the seriousness of the situation upon the people. 


Retardation is not all avoidable, but the greater part 
of it is under proper administrative conditions. Illness, 
physical defects and malnutrition, pupils’ ability, 
attendance, age entering school and foreign birth or 
parentage are factors entering into retardation. Of 
these, illness and foreign birth are unavoidable but the 
others are controllable. Retardation due to pupils’ 
ability being impaired by physical defects—sight, 
hearing, teeth and tonsi!s and malnutrition—is greatly 
reduced by medical inspection. A doctor or nurse 
can discover these defects in about three minutes per 
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pupil and recommend treatment to be carried out by 
parents. 


We have discussed some of the chief factors of | 


retardation. Let us review, briefly, some of the more 
direct causes. Inefficient teaching by immature teachers 
who have obtained the academic requirements and 
“got through” the professional training period in 
normal, but who have no further ability or aptitude 
for teaching, contribute largely to retardation. The 
grading of pupils by these teachers without experienced 
assistance or the use of standard tests and the frequent 
changing of teachers make their further contributions. 
The grading of pupils is the work of a supervisor and 
his assistance lessens the teacher’s inclination to change 
so often. 

Another cause is the examination system, especially 
grade VIII examination. Teachers generally realize 
that their reputation is judged by the average school 
board and parents on their ability to get pupils to pass 
examinations. The teacher’s aim is 100 per cent. 
passes in departmental examinations. The pupil who 
is doubtful can be “stalled” and the blame put on the 
pupil himself or some previous teacher. The percentage 
of passes must be kept as high as possible; consequently 
the emphasis is placed on the ability of the pupil to 
pass and on the teacher’s reputation instead of where 
it belongs—the needs of the pupil. The practice of 
passing from VIII to IX by examination is no more 
justified than from III to IV or IV to V, and ignores 
completely the psychological fact that the pupil is 
just at the critical age and period—adolescence—for 
such a change in school life which should come earlier. 
The junior high school above mentioned remedies the 
difficulties consequent upon the examination system. 

Teaching of high school grades in rural schools has 
been referred to above as causing retardation. In- 
equality of opportunity is a large factor in retardation. 
With a number of schools not in operation and many 
more operating part time it is impossible for provincial 
statistics to avoid showing a large percentage of retarded 
pupils. ‘In the theory of our Canadian school system 
no child is supposed to be limited by accidents of birth 
or environment but have the opportunity for such 
education as his ability permits.’ Apparently the 
Alberta Trustees’ Association does not agree with that 
theory if judged by their opposition to the three-mill 
blanket tax. The rate may not be right but the 
principle is. The trustees can pool their wheat, stock, 
eggs, poultry, etc., for their individual benefit and the 
prosperity of the province but not their educational 
interests for the good of all. With the municipality 
as the unit all schools within its bounds are assured of 
equal opportunity, while those in unorganized areas 
should be aided by larger government grants raised by 
a blanket tax. 

The last and most disastrous cause of retardation 
and the one from which many of the others emenate 
is the lack of supervision. The solution of the problem 
of supervision of rural schools, to a very large extent, 
is the solution of the problem of retardation and worthy 
of great effort to attain. The commissioners who made 
the survey of the British Columbia school system in 
1924 say “that an adequate system of supervision, 
not inspection, especially in rural schools is essential 
both in the interests of the teachers and ratepayers. 
Sound economy in school administration is ‘impossible 
without capable supervision,” and recommend “that 
provision be made for scientific supervision of teachers- 
in-service. Such supervision, while highly desirable in 
cities, is essential in rural areas. Inspection and 
supervision are problems not second to school finance 
(which is the big problem). There should be more 
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supervision and less official inspection.’”” Where the 
State contributes to the cost of education it is the 
responsibility of the State to inspect the schools. The 
false impression has long been abroad, however, that the 
inspector is the confidential adviser of the teacher and 
the guardian of efficiency in the schools. The nature 
and magnitude of his work makes this humanly im- 
possible. A visit once a year can serve no other purpose 
than to satisfy the department that the school is 
operating as per Ordinance and grade the teacher— 
not the pupils—into such abstract classes as “fair,” 
“good,” or ‘‘excellent.’”’ A safe guess would be that 
at least 50 per cent. of the inspector’s time is occupied 
in travelling and adjusting disputes and district boun- 
daries that he has perhaps already adjusted and will 
have to adjust again as circumstances change in the 
district; in other words he is hopping about patching 
up the old machine. His work is neither constructive 
nor permanent. 

The supervisor, on the other hand, is a local educa- 
tional efficiency expert spending part-time teaching high 
school subjects and the balance checking up the rural 
schools, superintending the details, raising the worth 
and increasing the efficiency. His function is to grade 
the pupils, not the teachers, and keep records of their 
progress on the card index system. This eliminates 
waste of time when a change of teachers is made, keeps 
the pupils in their proper grades, thus reducing retarda- 
tion. The fact that rural teachers have, in the person 
of the supervisor, a more experienced teacher as their 
chief, making frequent visits and always within reach, 
gives them encouragement and more incentive to do 
good work and remain for a longer period in one school. 
The supervisor also acts in the capacity of counsel to 
the school board, giving accurate information and advice 
especially on such subjects as the selection and retirement 
of teachers. 

The cost of such supervisor is shared equally by the 
Province and the district he serves and would not be 
greater to the Province than good inspection under the 
present system and will give the local district efficient 
supervision at one half of its actual cost. Close-up 
supervision, then, is the solution of our greatest rural 
educational problems in Alberta today. 

Unfortunately, the smallness of the rural school 
districts, functioning independently, makes supervision 
absolutely impossible. One supervisor can serve a 
number of schools and spend part-time teaching; and 
he must teach to keep fit to supervise. If we are to 
secure the supervision that will solve our problems we 
must readjust our admininstrative organization by 
enlarging the unit. As previously stated, the county 
or municipality has proved in other places to be by far 
the most efficient unit for school administration with 
one board managing the several schools in the district 
instead of a board for each school. In 1902, England 
abolished the 2,500 boards, enlarged the unit to the 
county, borough or urban district with 289 boards. 
Scotland reduced from 974 to 45. In the United 
States of America 22 of the 49 states have reorganized 
on the county basis. British Columbia has her organized 
territory on the municipal basis so far as electing boards 
and controlling schools are concerned, but has not 
developed the system very far. The chief inspector in 
Alberta has recommended it in his reports since 1920. 
In Western Canada the municipality is the equivalent 
to the county in the places referred to above. One 
municiplaity in Manitoba has been under this system 
since 1919, and the success has been phenomenal. The 
system must have it merits and advantages over the 
small unit or it would not be meeting with such universal 
approval, and can no doubt be applied equally well in 
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Alberta with certain adaptations to meet local conditions. 
It cannot be borrowed from England, the United 
States, British Columbia or even Manitoba and made 
operative in Alberta except perhaps in certain districts 
where consolidation is in vogue. The majority of 
municipalities in Alberta would not be interested in the 
transportation phase of it as that is the most expensive 
part. But there is no logical reason why the basic 
principles of the system could not be adapted to almost 
any municipality in Alberta with very great advantage. 
The fundamental principles of the municipal system 
which can be adapted to Alberta and the advantages 
to be gained by their adaptation are as follows: 

Firstly : the equalization of opportunity and taxation 
over the municipality. Secondly: supervision. It is 
argued that the number of schools in a municipality is 
too small to justify employing a superintendent. If that 
is true let two municipalities co-operate in this matter. 
Or, better still, let the supervisor spend more time 
teaching in high school and less on the road covering a 
larger area. Thirdly, efficient business adminstration 
of the affairs of all the schools by one board of trustees 
representing each ward in the municipality. Fourthly, 
elimination of the necessity of contantly changing the 
boundaries of districts by the laying of a foundation 
which can be built upon indefinitely. Fifthly, provi- 
sion of adequate high school facilities in village centres 
within the municipality. If no village exist it would be 
cheaper and more efficient for the municipality to 
contribute towards the cost of sending high school 
pupils to the nearest high school—if it is not advisable 
to build one—than to retard all the rural schools by 
teaching high school subjects in them. 

These are only some of the most important phases 
of the municipal system which can be adopted in almost 
any municipality in Alberta where the people are 
desirous of getting the best out of the school system. 
Supplying transportation is not necessary although the 
Murray commission in Manitoba suggests that it is ‘‘an 
indispensable factor for securing regularity of attendance.” 
Consolidation is not necessary, but where consolidation 
is in vogue in Alberta the adoption of the municipal 
system would do for those districts what it has done 
for Miniota in Manitoba. Neither is it essential that 
the little old school be moved or torn down and a new 
one built somewhere else or a central high school be 
built. It is purely and simply a matter of the people 
exercising the common sense they possess in the matter 
of overcoming educational barriers. It is a fallacy to 
say that because certain conditions obtain where 
municipal schools are in vogue and are not present here, 
the whole system should be disregarded as not being 
feasible in Alberta. That is a bold admission of our 
lack of initiative and faith in ourselves and our country. 
It is the “inferiority complex”’ we hear so much about 
today that has held Alberta back in educational matters. 
It is also argued that the municipal system tends too 
much towards centralization. In a very slight degree 
that seems to be true—less trustees—but in reality the 
very contrary is the case. Alberta’s school system is 
today, and always has been, quite highly centralized. 
The Department of Education is a ‘‘department for the 
control of education,” not an ‘educational department.” 
This is true of the other western provinces and it could 
not be otherwise during pioneer years in a new country. 
But the time has come when more efficiency is demanded, 
with less central control. The municipal system accom- 
plishes this by putting more responsibility, more incentive 
to self help and individual initiative upon local effort. 

A brief review of Manitoba achievements might be 
in order. In 1910, the legislature enacted permissive 
legislation and in 1919, Miniota municipality took 
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advantage of it and organized her schools on the muni-. 


cipal basis. Opponents of the scheme point with scorn 
at the nine years of time which elapsed before any 
municipality availed itself of the privilege, but really 
that is quick work in educational matters where public 
opinion is supreme. Canada, like England, ‘‘is a land 
of evolution rather than revolution”’ and reforms while 
slow in coming must come in the form of what John 
Stuart Mill calls ‘‘the moral coercion of the public 
opinion.” In 1924, the Manitoba Government made a 
complete survey of the Provincial school system by a 
commission under the chairmanship of W. C. Murray, 
President of the Saskatchewan University. The com- 
mission went thoroughly into the details of the Miniota 
Municipality. A few quotations from the report should 
suffice to show its success. Murray commission: 
“Experience has shown that the objections urged 
against the Municipal Board have not appeared in 
practice.” ‘The standard of regularity in small schools 
had been raised 47%. The proportion of .students in 
high school increased 79%, local interest in the school 
had grown keener and the coming together of large 
numbers of parents on the occasion of school celebrations 
tended to make the school a social centre for its com- 
munity.” For the three years previous to the establish- 
ment of the Municipal System the attendance in the 
one room schools was 58.3%, 56.7%, 54.4%. Three 
years after its establishment these figures raised to 
73.1% in 1922, 76.4% in 1923, 80.5% in 1924. With 
transportation the pupils attended the one roomed school 
with regularity as great as that of the pupils in urban 
centres. The increase of high school enrolment since 
1919, has been 65% and in 1923-24, 20% of the total 
enrolments were in high school grades. This is nearly 
three times the percentage for the Province and twice 
that of the city of Winnipeg.” “The tendency, universal 
in district schools, for the enrolment to diminish rapidly 
above Grade VI had almost disappeared and NO 
APPRECIABLE RETARDATION AT ANY STAGE 
WAS APPARENT.” “The inequalities in teachers’ 
salaries usually apparent elsewhere were not found in 
Miniota but merit and qualifications were recognised 
and the inefficient were not retained.” ‘‘System and 
management were apparent in the supply of all school 
requisites.”” ‘Free supplies of scribblers, paper, ink, 
etc., were provided in all the schools and greatly 
facilitated the work of instruction.” ‘The cost has not 
been excessive.” “In eight other centres giving the 
same range of educational service the cost in 1923, was 
from 12.15 mills up to 30.2 mills with only three cities 
below the mill rate of Miniota which was 18.6 in 1923, 
and reduced to 15.9 in 1924. This favourable com- 
parison obtains in spite of the fact that all money has 
had to be raised by current tax. On two occasions 
money by-laws for capital expenditure were defeated 
by the ratepayers. Transportation is the big factor in 
the good attendance but it is also a big factor in the 
cost. About one-third of the cost is for transportation. 
Without transportation the 1924 mill rate would have 
been about 13.25, as the Province pays one-half the cost 
of transportation and also one-half supervisor’s salary. 
The new organization has provided transportation that 
secured very high percentage of attendance, and grading 
of schools which made teaching more effective provided 
high school within reach of all while living at home. 
It has provided a competent business management and 
skilled supervision. No other type of organization has 
done so much for the child in the rural school, and _ this 
at a mill rate less than in the majority of urban centres. 
Your commission are of the opinion that the Miniota 
experiment furnishes the last and strongest link in a very 
substantial chain of evidence and that it would be in 
the interest of education to make the municipality the 
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unit of administration throughout the Province.” 

The Murray commission points out, in conclusion, 
that it is not necessary for every municipality to adopt 
all the phases of the plan in vogue in Miniota. 

It is also argued that Miniota is an old settled 
district with second and third generations of farmers on 
the land. To the writer’s personal knowledge that is 
true, as he was born and raised there, and it is also 
true that some of the old pioneers are still on the job 
and are the fathers of the Municipal System. It is also 
true that Miniota has grown wheat until the land is 
wheat sick and is now just in the transition period 
between wheat and diversified farming, and some of 
the farmers at last find themselves in circumstances 
similar to those of the drought area of Southern Alberta. 
But they would not relinquish their municipal school 
system. 

In spite of all this convincing evidence it is interesting 
in the highest degree to notice that the Manitoba 
Trustees’ Association in convention recently voted down 
a resolution in favour of the establishment of the system. 
In Alberta in 1922, the trustees voted down a motion to 
investigate the plan. Apparently the average trustee 
has a very limited conception of educational affairs 
generally. He hires a teacher and runs the little school 
as per ordinance, and that is his duty done. The 
Trustees’ Association has a great work and wonderful 
opportunities ahead of it in the re-vitalizing of the 
Association and making its influence felt through the 
organization of more inspectorate associations where 
the trustees’ point of view can be broadened. The 
work and opportunity of the Teachers’ Association is 
no less in magnitude and importance. 

Upon these and all the other rural organizations 
devolves the responsibility of creating the public opinion 
that will not only determine the system of administration 
under which our schools shall operate, but also the 
national ideal or conception of the “good citizen” 
produced by our educational system. 
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CAPITOL BEAUTY PARLORS 
TWO STORES 


PHONE 4744 For Appointments PHONE 4355 


Bobbing, Marcelling, Hair Dyeing, 
Tinting, Facials, Scalp Treatments. 
(Marinello Method) 


Distributors of 
KERENE HAIR TONIC AND BOUEY’S 


LEMON CLEANSING CREAM 
10132-10133 Jasper Ave. EDMONTON 


WHEN IN CALGARY, Make Your Home 


at 


HOTEL Sr. REGIS 


And Enjoy Your Visit 


100 ROOMS—50 WITH PRIVATE BATH 
Telephone Connections 


Reasonable Rates Free Bus 
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CANADIAN MADE FROM START TO FINISH 


**Asbestoslate’’ is without question the best substitute 
for natural slate ever uced, 
The slabs are hard as rock—jet black throughout and are 
finished with an even dense black writing surface which 
has the proper “bite? for chalk. 

year of 34 


and 4 feet; Sue in ck ake ao 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 feet. 
fusmediate shipmerits can be made in any of these sizes. 


We shall be glad to furnish sample of “Asbestoslate” 
on request, also quotations for any size blackboard space 
you desire to fill. Please write us giving dimensions. 


Canada has been aptly 
cited as the Country of the 
Twentieth Century. And 
Western Canada abundantly typifies the spirit and enterprise 
of the times. 


For here in the four Western Provinces—Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan, Alberta and British Columbia—rich in natural re- 
source and settled by a people of energy and ambition, we have 
in the products of the field, the mine, the forest, the river and 
the sea the potential wealth which excites their imagination 
and challenges their enterprise. 


For many years it has been our privilege to cater to the needs of this 
growing section now dotted by 300,000 farms—with its plains, vil- 


name is accepted as.a guarantee of satisfaction in all transactions. 


EATON SERVICE COVERS THE WEST 


Johnston’s Maps 


If you need maps, insist on Johnston's! 

ie, have no equal for accuracy, legibility and beauty 
of coloring. 

All of the present editions show the latest territorial 
boundaries and other ane, 
Johnston's Maps are 


throughout the British 
productions obtainable. 


by Educational Authorities 
pire as the finest geographical 


Bradley's Primary 
Materials 


The most complete and up-to-date range of Busy Work 
and other Aids for teaching the younger pupils. Every 
school should be equipped with ample supplies to ensure 
pleasurable occupation along educational lines 


If you do not have our latest (No. 81) Catalogue of General School Equipment, please write for copy at once. 


THE GEO. M. HENDRY i LIMITED 


129 Adelaide St. West 


Toronto 2 





COLORED CONSTRUCTION PAPER 
Assortment ‘‘A’?—50 Sheets—Assorted Colors: 
Size 6 by 9 inches, per package 
‘Size 9 by 12 inches, per package 


Examination Paper— 
14 ream, 500 single 
1 ream, 1,000 single sheets 


10 ream lots, 


« Size 12 by 18 inches, per package 


Assortment “*B’’—100 Sheets, 9 by 12 inches: 
50 sheets “racer ore 
15 sheets Bogus 
15 sheets Won ce Paper. 
10 sheets — oe ‘aper. 
10 Grey M 


NEW IDEAS . PRIMARY AIDS 


Seat Work and Silent Reedina Helps never before 
offered in Canada 


No. 2693—First Steps ia Numbers—Teaching 
by the Picture Method. Per set 


No. 2129—First Steps in- Addition—A ‘self- 
testing device. Per set 


No. 2000—Domino and Figure Combinations— 
A-very fine drill exercise. Per set 


- 2067—The Grocery Store Arithmetic Seat 
Work—160 interesting problems, 3rd and 4th 
grades. Per set 


. 2029—Tablet. Pictures—For number work, 
Silent ne Colors, and Designing. Intensely 
interesting. er set 

. 2008—Classifying Words—Grades 2 and 3. 
An excellent Language Drill. Per set 


. 2068—Sentence Arrangement—16 lessons 
for Grades 3,4 and 5. Per set 


. 2121—Developing Sentence Sense—Grades 
‘ 3 and 4; 136 groups for sentence recognition. 
er set 


. 2070—Child Dramatization—32 dramati- 
zations, size 9 by 12 inches. A most interesting 
exercise, Per set 


. 2077—Folk Lore Friends—Stories to read and 
color. Ample material for eight lessons in a 
class of 16 pupils; very helpful. Per set 


. 2094—-Silent Reading Pictures—160 draw- 
ings and Silent Reading Stories. Material for 
10 lessons for 16 pupils. Per set 


SCHOOL PENCILS 


We offer a very wide range of School Pencils, all of 
which are of excellent quality. Compare these prices 
with any mail order house in Canada. 


Primary Pencil eg ae for beginners. 
Per gross $7.20. 


Checking Pencils—Red, blue or 
Per gross $7.50. Per dozen 


Carbon Pencile—No. 444; excellent finish. 
Per gross $7.20. Per dozen 


“Bedford’’ Pencil—No. 
Per gross $2.50. 
“Best Ever” Pencil—No. 402, 
Bie. tipped. 
Moyer’s “‘Provincial’’—Hexagon, plain. 

fe Per gross $4.80. Per d 


Moyer’s. “‘Victor’’—Hexagon, 
Per gross $4.80. 


Moyer’s™ “‘Excelsior’—A wonderful 5c pencil; 
hexagon, blue finish, rubber mere. Per gross 
$6.75. Per dozen 
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POSTAGE OR EXPRESS CHARGES EXTRA 
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EK. N. “Mover Company Limited 


CAl URNISHERS SINCE 1884 


10187-1u4.. — eet, Edmonton, Alia. 
WINNIPEG SASKATOON 
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DOUGLAS PRINTING, EDMONTON 








